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Life in the home was certainly not dull, for quite apart from
the incidents occasioned by the misbehaviour of the children the
scale of living fluctuated with remarkable frequency. Mr. Isaacs
could make money but not keep it. When things were good,
there would be horses and carriages in the stables $ when things
were bad, they would vanish. So accurate a test of the family
fortunes were the stables that the children's first question on
arriving at the station from school came by long experience to
be : "Is the carriage up or down ?" If up, their holidays were
likely to be gay, carefree affairs $ if down, strict economy was
the order of the day.

In this entertaining, if slightly mercurial, household Rufus
prepared to settle down, his education at an end and the prospect
before him of immersion for the rest of his life in the daily
routine of the family business.

But if during working hours it was necessary under the
paternal and avuncular eye to affect a semblance of decorum,
high spirits required and found an outlet during the evenings.

Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs had many friends and their children
soon developed a large circle of their own. Some were regarded
by the parents as desirable, others not. Rufus's closest friends of
this period certainly fell into the second category, but in face of
much parental opposition he continued to frequent their houses.
Matters came to a head when at the age of fifteen he sought a
private interview with his father and explained to him that he
wished to get married to the sister of one of his least acceptable
friends.

"Oh, you do, do you ?" said Mr. Isaacs on recovering his
breath. "And what do you propose to live on ?"

"Oh, that's your business!" promptly replied the prospective
bridegroom and the interview terminated in confusion.

But however absurd the suggestion of marriage might be at
that time, Mr. Isaacs was satisfied that Rufus was being encouraged
in wild ways and that London was no place for him until he had
acquired more balance and restraint. Nor was he by any means
confident that Rufus would ever tolerate the life of an office for
long. Searching for some environment in which discipline might
play more part, his thoughts turned to the sea. Here was a life
of adventure combined with discipline, and above all a life which
would remove Rufus for a long time from the charms of'the
siren of the moment and fill his head with new experiences and
fresh ambitions.

Rufus, who cordially disliked the office in Eastcheap, was not
unwilling and on October 9, 1876, he and his father departed